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A PROBLEM? 


Difficulties of wartime transportation can 


be overcome by ordering your books from 


Vromans—since we maintain a tremendous 


stock of library books selected particularly 


to fill your needs. 
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BOOKS 


When purchasing books we are 
prepared to give you quick and 
efficient service. 

Trade books of all publishers, 


both Adult and Juvenile, at 
Library discounts. 


MAGAZINES 


We specialize in Subscriptions, 
to all publications. We solicit 
your bids. 


The San Francisco 

News Company 

Division of The American News 
Company, Inc. 

657 HOWARD STREET 


San Francisco 5, California 





When purchasing from our advertisers, please mention the BULLETIN. 





Library Books 
Of All Publishers 


As a branch of the American 
News Company, New York 
the largest book wholesalers in 
the United States — we are 
close at hand with a large stock 
to serve you efficiently and at 
lowered cost to your school. 
We welcome your lists of 
books and magazine subscrip- 
tions for our quotations. 


Please let us know if you wish a copy 
of our new book catalog 


THE LOS ANGELES 
NEWS COMPANY 


301-307 East Boyd Street 
Los Angeles 
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ern Section—San Francisco 
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geles 
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Section — Cancelled by ruling of the 


Office of Defense Transportation 
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The Librarian's Hole in 





Creating Understanding Between aces 








It has long been an accepted fact that 
books and the characters in books exert 
great influence in shaping and moulding 
attitudes of young people. This influ- 
ence in the development of the child 
is of great interest to teachers and li- 
brarians. 

Among the lessons that educators in 
America are learning from this present 
world conflict is the 
need for more con- 
crete plans for teach- 
ing the principles of 
democracy to Amer- 
ican youth and for 
stimulating in them 
the desire to live up 
to democratic ideals. 
Those interested in 
developing more 
democratic attitudes 
are aware that a 
child’s idea of a race 
or a nation is usu- 
ally first formed by 
what he learns of 
it through books. 
Through this medi- 
um racial and na- 
tional prejudices are 
formed. All races 
must have their he- 
roes and heroines to 
stimulate idealism and growth in their 
youth. Some are able to choose real 
people, others use the characters found 
in books, often imaginary but quite ef- 
fective. 

The American child has been able to 
get a pretty thorough knowledge of the 
virtues of white people. In the library, 
at the theatre, over the radio, what he 
sees or hears that is fine, outstanding or 
exceptional concerns white people. In 
teaching democracy, children should be- 
come acquainted with other racial groups 
and the contributions they have made to 





“Bless other children’, from Prayer for A 
Child, by Rachel Field 
Courtesy of Macmillan Company 
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IDA L. JACKSON 


McClymonds High School 
Oakland 


the growth and development of America. 

A review of the textbooks used in 
many history, social studies and English 
classes will help one to understand the 
attitude the average student develops 
toward minority 
groups, especially the 
Negro. The books 
that the child uses 
from his first primer 
to the textbook in 
his college courses 
are accounts of 
white people. In 
those books that 
mention or depict 
the Negro, he is pre- 
sented in the stereo- 
typed role, as a slave 
or clown. The Ne- 
gro child, referred to 
as “Pickaninny”’, is 
portrayed as loung- 


ing, eating water- 
melon or dancing. 
The father and 


mother, if not the 
shiftless type, are in 
the cotton fields, 
picking away.! This common and fre- 
quent picture of the Negro race with 
the negative characteristics only being 
shown has anything but a desirable effect 
upon the white child's attitude. 

Most writers and illustrators seem un 
able to leave the period of “picturesque 
plantation life”. They seem to desire to 
hand down their own attitudes in spite 
of the fact that these are biased and 
tend to develop distorted notions and 
prejudice in children. We do not mean 
to indicate that the plantation stories 
should not present facts, but it would 











eem in the interest of fairness and 
progress that the cultured Negro as well 
as the underprivileged and clownish type 
should be shown. Textbooks and books 
for children should interpret life in its 
variety of forms. It is possible to pre- 
sent a picture of the Negro with all the 
native characteristics, black skin, short 
nose, kinky hair, without the hideous- 
ness that most white authors and illus- 
trators of textbooks portray. It is neces- 
sary for children who have had no con- 
tact with Negroes to get a true picture 
of him. The Negro, in spite of his period 
of slavery, has not only assimilated 
American civilization and culture, but 
he has also contributed to both. 


n 


Excerpts like these below are charac- 
teristic of the statements about Negroes 
found in the average history textbook: 

“The simple and child-like nature of 
the Negro did not demand much. After 
a day’s work in the cotton fields, he 
would return to his rude cabin in the 
quarters. Here he would pass the time 
crooning the sad melodies that we now 
call spirituals, listening to, or telling 
tales of mystery and superstition, or 
dancing shuffling steps to the accompani- 
ment of the banjo or guitar. There was 
focd and clothing sufficient for his hum- 
ble needs. There was freedom from 
worry.” 

“But they believed that the Negro 
would not work unless he was a slave 
and made to work. Were they right in 
this belief? Only time will tell. 

This last reference is taken from a 
textbook published as recently as 1937! 
The Negro child not onlv suffers from 
this type of material, but he is not 
granted an appreciation of his true 
werth. It is just as deadly to omit facts 
that show that the Negro played a part 
in the exploration of our country and 
was a trustworthy, dependable servant 
and soldier as it is to picture him merely 
as a buffoon and an unreliable character. 

An incident that occurred recently in 
a high school may serve to illustrate the 


1McGuire, Full Grown Nation, p. 209, 210, 211. 
2Calligan, E. and Litwin, M. F. Birth of Our Nation. 


need for better understanding of the 
problem. In searching the shelves of the 
library for material a teacher found a 
set of books designed for use in a class 
in American Literature. After reading 
the book the instructor returned it with 
the comment, “It is a well written book 
but I would not be the cause of willfully 
hurting the feelings of any child, and 
a book such as that could hardly be used 
in a school of this kind.” Her attitude 
was due to the fact that Chinese, Ne- 
groes and other racial groups made up 
her class. 

In discussing the matter, one teacher 
suggested, “Send the set to 
High School. There are no Nevroes 
there.” The Dean of Girls dismissed the 
subject breezily with, “The Negroes will 
just have to learn Tolerance!” The 
Principal's response was, “It is a fine 
beok. There should be more books of 
this type here.” 

In that book there are expressions 
such as the following: 

“ .. They interest me. I haven't had 
much chance to get used to people of 
another race. You know, Jen, I’ve 
never even yet seen a Negro in my life, 
nor a Chinaman, nor a Jap!” 

“The Janowski’s were the people who 
lived on the Old Joe place now. They 
ploughed and planted and drove past 
the end of the lane every day. Their 
baby had the croup and their children 
went to school with George’s and the 
Forest's and the rest. There was nothing 
in that to make anybody think of China- 
men and Negroes and give himself the 
shivers.” 

“They said, they said at sch-school 
they said their dresses was-was homely. 
The other kids . . . Tom, Tom Austin 
called them . . . he called them NIGGERs. 
.. They ain’t NIGGERS are they, Jen?” 

In connection with such an incident 
scveral questions arise. Are teachers 
unaware of the serious social problem 
that exists? Are teachers ignorant of 
the facts in American history, or have 


3Kelty, M.G. The Growth of the American People and Nation. 
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they become calloused and incons‘derate 
of the feelings of others? In a school 
where more than fifty per cent of the 
students are Negroes and where prior to 
“Pearl Harbor” there were many Chi- 
nese and Japanese students, the fact that 
two administrators should have the atti- 
tude indicated by their remarks brings 
to mind even more serious questions. 
How much real democracy is being cul- 
tivated in the schools? Was the teacher 
who ordered the book aware of the 
centents? Had the Principal read the 
book? 


To use a set of books such as this in 
a school where there are no Negro stu- 
dents weuld be just as damaging as using 
it in the school where it is now. How 
much better it would be to present to 
those who have had no contact with 
people of another race the type of pic- 
ture that will tend to develop apprecia- 
tive understanding. A few writers have 
demonstrated that books can be written 
and differences between races shown 
without using objectionable terms. 


More and more teachers are desirous 
of presenting books by and about Ne- 
groes to their classes but are at a loss 
to know what to use. A few authentic 
lists are available from which selections 
may be made. Many of the books writ- 
ten by Negroes while realistic are too 
sordid and filled with the tragedies of 
every day living for the young reader 
and most of the white writers confine 
their writings to the pictures of Negro 
life of the lower class or plantation type. 


Some of the more recent books by 
Negro authors require a familiarity with 
and an appreciation of the social, eco- 
nomic and political conditions that Ne- 
groes face. This type of book should 
only be used when the class can also 
be made to understand these underlying 
factors. Such a book is Richard Wright’s 
Native Son. 


The average school librarian can often 
do more to promote better racial under- 
standing than anyone in the school. She 
contacts personally and informally more 
students. 


Most students depend largely 


ote 





on her opinion regardine a book. The 
pupil who comes to the library with no 
particular book in mind can be inter- 
ested very often in learning about other 
The librarian who conducts the 
stery hour has perhaps the greatest op- 
portunity of all, for she not only can 
call attention to the better books but 
she is also dealing with the child at his 
most impressionable stage. She has not 
cnly an opportunity but a responsibility. 


races. 


It is obvious to the most calloused 
American today that when this inter- 
national holocaust is finished, interest 
and attention will be shifted to the 
domest Adjustments on such 
a scale as few have ever known are of 
necessity going to be required. All 
the understanding, tolerance, patience 
and clear thinking that can be brought 
to bear will be necessary to make democ- 
racy work. In taking stock, it will pos- 
sibly be, not what the school, the library 
and each individual in his own way has 
done to bring about understanding, but 
what we have failed to do. 


ic scene. 


Books That Promote Better 
Understanding 


Recommended by a Negro Teacher 


FOR THE VERY YOUNG 
Bannerman, H. 


Story of Little Black Sambo. 


5 Lippincott. 
Sambo and ‘The Twins. 


Lippincott. 
Blumberg, F. 


Rowena, Teena, Tot, and The Blackberries. 
Whitman, 1934. 


Bontemps, A. 


Sad-faced Boy. Houghton, 1937. - 


Evans, E. 
Araminta. Putnam, 1935. 


Jerome Anthony. Putnam, 1936. 
Key Corner. Putnam, 1938. 


Pyrnelle, L. 
Diddle, Dumps, 


Shackelford, J. 


A Child’s Story of the Negro. 
Publishers, 1938. 


and Tot. Harper, 1938. 


Associated 


Sharpe, S. 


Tobe. Univ. of N.C. Press, 1939. 








SIMPLY WRITTEN FOR SLOW GROUPS 
Akin, E. 
Gifts (Book 2). Harlow, 1938. 


Booker T. Washington School (Book 3). 
Harlow, 1938. 


Ideals and Adi entures (Book 4). Harlow, 
1938. 
Credle, E 
Flop-eared Hound. Oxford, 1938. 
Little Jeemes Henry Nelson, 1936. 
Cuthbert, M. 
We Sing America. Missionary Educ. 


Movement, 


Eppse, M. 
An Elementary History of America. Nat. 
Educ. Pub. Co., 1939 
Fauset, A 


Fx T Freedom 
Ce.; 1977 


1936. 


Franklin Pub. and Supply 


Macmillan, 1938. 


Whiting, 
Negro Art, Music and Rhyme, for young 
folks. Associated Publishers, 1938. 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Allee, M 


Houghton, 1937 


Macmillan, 1936 


Ehrlich, L 
God's Angry Man. Simon, 1932 
E uset | 


Chinaberry Tree Stokes, 1931. 


American Style 
Stokes, 1929. 


Comedy 


Plum Bun 


Fischer, M 
A 


dD.) dan 
Palaces n ivionday 


Macmillan, 1936 


Gedo, L 


Who is Johnny Viking, 1939. 


Heyward, D 


Mamba's daughters 


Dx yubleday, 1929 


Hughes, L 
Not without Laughter. Knopf, 1941. 
Means, fF 


Shuttered windows. Houghton, 1938 
Ovington, M. 
Zeke Harcourt, 1931 
Swift, H 
Railroad to freedom, Harcourt, 1932. 


Stokes, 1933. 
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tional Publishers, 1938. 
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Atkinson, L. 


Famous American Athletes of Today; fifth 
Page, 1937. 


Interna- 


series. 


Bond, F. 
The Negro and the Drama. 
Publishers, 1940. 
Brawley, B. 


Short History of The American Negro. 
Macmillan, 1939. 


Early Negro American Writers. 
N.C. Press, 1935. 
Brown, S. 
Neoro in American Fiction. Associates in 


Negro Folk Education, 1937. 


Associated 


Univ. of 


Calverton, V. 


Antholo of American Negro Literature. 
Modern Library, 1929. 


Carpenter, M. 

The Treatment of the Negro in American 
History School Textbooks; a compari- 
son of changing textbook content, 
1826-1939. The Author, 114 Storms 
Ave., Jersey City, N.J., 1941. 

Cromwell, O. 


Readines from Negro Authors: for Schools 
and Colleves. Harcourt, 1931. 


Du Bois, W. 
Black Folks: Then and Now. 
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The Negro, Too, in American History 
National Educ. Publishers, 1939. 


Green, E 
The Negro in Contemborary American 
Literature Univ. of N.C. Press, 
1928 


Holt, 1939. 


Locke, A 
The Negro and His Music. Associates in 
Negro Folk Education, 1936 
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in Negro Folk Education, 1936. 
The Negro in Art. 
Folk Education, 1940. 


W oodson, C 


The Story of the Negro Retold. Asso- 
ciated Publishers, 1935. 
The Negro in Our History. Associated 


Publishers, 1931. 


Associates 


Associates in Negro 











Courtesy of Long Beach City Schools 


Picture Books For All 








What finer gateway into the land of 
literature could a small traveler enter 
than by Rachel Field’s lovely book 
Prayer for A Child, illustrated by Eliza 
beth Orton Jones? These pictures tell 
a story a child can read before he has 
grown acquainted with the more difficult 
medium of the printed word. 


For years words were the main in 
terpreters of thought. Now the radio 
in its auditory capacity and art and 
photography in their visual capacities 
are stepping in to aid vocabulary in the 
explanation of ideas. 


In the past books have been for a 
select group of literary people. With a 


growing desire to give equal opportunity 
to all, education is revamping its struc- 
ture to teach the masses. 


Our literary 
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CLARA B. JOSSELYN 


John Muir Elementary School 
Long Beach 


materials of the past have been too heavy 
and limited in subject to arrest the at 
tention of countless people. How much 
more democratic and consistent a library 
the world will have when it has books 
covering numberless subjects which are 
constructed to reach abilities from the 
simplest to that of the genius. Pictures 
play a real part in simplifving, enrich 
ing, and popularizing this material 


Book production today shows the 
evolution of this kind of library. Many 
books for adults are swinging down to 
meet the children’s level. Soon it will 
be impossible to tell whether certain 
books were created for children or for 








adults. This is as it should be. After 
all, the message a book conveys is the 
latter of first importance. Some people 

this message told in pictures with 
le text: some like to read it in simple 
some like to hear it read aloud 
from the platform; others like to hear it 
ver the radio; some like to read it told 

poetry; and others like to read the 
message in the intricate artistry of the 
learned scholar. All of these ways of 
are legitimate and deserve the 


prose; 





respect of society. 
Young people have been entertained 
: peo} - 

and inspired by such beautiful picture 


books as Story about Ping, by Flack 
(Viking): Mike Mulligan and His Steam 
el, by Burton (Houghton); Make 
Way for The Ducklings, by McCloskey 
(Viking); Irving's Rip Van Winkle, 
illustrated by Wyeth (McKay): Little 
Toot, by Gramatky (Putnam); Flip, by 
Dennis (Viking): Christ Child, by the 
Petershams (Doubleday): Handforth’s 
Mei Li (Doubleday) : The Golden Cock- 
erel, by Pogany (Nelson); and Abraham 
Lincoln, by the d’Aulaires (Doubleday): 
and many others. Such books represent 

development in book making of which 
be very proud 


Shot 


we can 
Instructional picture books have been 
idded to our shelves. Safety Can Be 
Fun, by Leaf (Lippincott); Story Book 
f Cotton, by Petersham (Winston); 
Look at America, by Tarshis (McBride) : 
This is America, by Roosevelt and Mac- 
gregor (Putnam); Story of California, 
by McNeer and DeWitt (Harper) ; Des- 
Pickwell (Whittlesey House) ; 

are but a few of such factual books 


At present picture books for adults 
largely of a photographic nature 
government releases some of 


its materials used in 





instructing mem 
bers af the armed services there will no 
ac — «fF I I books whose messaves 
re told | artoons and poster type 
picture 
The National Geographic Magazine is 
perhaps the oldest and most widely 
known picture book for adults. Now 


I 


 o 


Life, Look, Fortune and other picture 
magazines are added to the list. 


Books such as The River by Lorentz 
(Stackpole, 1938); The Maine Idea, by 
Jenison (Harcourt, 1943); Literary Eng 
land, by Scherman and Wilcox (Ran- 
dom, 1943); Europe’s Children, by 
Bonney (Rhodes, 1943); One God, by 
Fitch (Lothrop, 1944); “Were You 
There When They Crucified My Lord?” 
by Crite (Harvard, 1944); and Within 
The Circle, by Stefansson (Scribner, 
1945) are typical of the kind of picture 
books which are being published for 
adults. 


Pictures as messengers of thought have 
permeated countless phases of life teday 
in such forms as instructional moving 
pictures, pictured directions on merchan- 
dise, posters to sell ideas, wordless road 
signs. It is not idle to suppose that 
pictures will aid in evolving an inter- 
national language. Air travelers of to- 
morrow will need picture dictionaries 
to guide them about the globe. 


Filling in the gaps between the sim- 
plest and the most profound in the book 
world is going to mean that more and 
more people will develop the ability and 
a desire to read the profound. Pictures 
are on their way to popularize the use 


ot books. 





Because of the increased cost of print 
ing the Executive Board made the deci 
sion in October that the directory should 
not be included in the Bulletin this year 
but would be sent out in mimeographed 
form to the members of each Section 
The Chairman of the Membership Com 
mittee of Section was asked to 
compile and distribute the directories 
for her respective group. Katharine 
Leithold, Northern Section, and Ada M 
Jones, Southern Section, have completed 
this time-consuming and painstaking task 
and the members of both Sections are 
grateful to them for their fine work and 
interest in this project 


each 








Defense of Democracy: A Report 








Our racial problems as they affect the 
school and suggestions for their solution 
was the challenging theme for discussion 
when the Intercultural Relations Com- 
mittee of the State Council of Education, 
California Teachers Association, met in 
Los Angeles on December 8th under the 
chairmanship of Miss Mary Virginia 
Morris. Three guests who are actively 
concerned in California’s attempts to 
keep the racial pot from boiling over 
were present to contribute their view- 
points of the conditions. 


Mrs. Harvey Dye, Past President of 
the First District of the California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, told the 
committee of the various ways in which 
she and her associates have attempted 
to meet the problems of the Anglo 
Spanish pupils and their families in the 
First District communities. Mrs. Dye 
stated that some progress had been made 
toward the civic incorporation of this 
group, but admitted that the Negro 
groups were as yet not receiving recogni 
tion or opportunities for service with 
white lay school groups, that is, the 
P.T.A. The effort continues, however, 
she said, to create and foster better un 
derstanding among the various racial 
groups represented in the actual mem 
bership and the potential membership ot 


the P.T.A. 


Dr. Stewart G. Cole, Executive D1 
rector of the Bureau for Intercultural 
Education of New York City who is 
to be on the West Coast during this 
year, described the objectives and the 
operation of the workshop groups he is 
conducting in many coast communities, 
in particular the Workshop for Intercul 


tural Education at the University of 
California both at Berkeley and Los 
Angeles. Dr. Cole was accompanied by 
Dr. W. D. Cooke of the Claremont 


Graduate Schools who has been released 
for half-time service in inter-racial work 
throughout the state 


Both these men 
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MARJORIE FULLWOOD 


State President 


have had practical experience in the ap 
proach to the difficulties which beset u 
in our attempts to make democracy func 
tion for all groups of our varied racial 
population. 


n 


As a result of the discussion the 
committee voted to recommend to the 


State Council of Education the endorse- 
ment af the following objectives of the 
National Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy through Education: 


1. Every American must understand 
that the continuance of our democracy 
during the postwar period may depend 
upon providing a fair deal and equality 
of opportunity for each citizen irrespec 
tive of his race, religion, occupation, 
economic condition or national origin 
The schools, the press, the pulpit, the 
radio, and every other means of educa 
tion must be enlisted to extend and 
strengthen this understanding 


+ 


2. In order to preserve and further 
democracy, 


we must attempt fully to 
put into practice such basic attitudes as 
“all men are created equal,” “love thy 


neighbor as thyself,” and “the brother 


hood of man.” 


> 


3. Every citizen must be taught to 
cherish and insist upon, for himself and 
all other citizens, the basic rights and 
liberties, including freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, religious liberty, 
equality of opportunity and full partici 
pation in political action. 


4. All of our people must be taught 
to judge their actions, 
ability and worth, and not by qualities 


es 
individuals by 


attributed to the groups to which they 
may belong by accident of birth or en 
vironment 


3. It is of fundamental national im 
portance that there shall be no discrimi 





nation against any minority group be- 
cause of race, creed, or economic status. 
It is also important that members of 
minority groups understand and have 
consideration for the rights, liberties and 
the attitudes of other groups. 


6. Deep-seated prejudices frequently 
originate in early childhood and often 
become fixed during adolescence. Train- 
ing and practice for tolerance should 
begin with the kindergarten and con- 
tinue through the university. 


+ 


In every school, programs should 
be effectively presented to develop sym- 
pathetic understanding of the achieve- 
ments, viewpoints, difficulties and ad- 
justments of the various racial, religious 
and occupational groups that make up 
our society. But this is not enough. It 
is even more important that tclerance 
be practiced by students and facultv in 
the daily life of the schcol and the 
community. Each school should develop 
a program for tolerance in the light of 
local conditions and needs. 


8. In the teaching and practice of 
tolerance, teachers must be supported by 
public opinion and protected against in- 
tolerant individuals and groups. 


Lists of juvenile books which do not 
offend the racial pride of minority 
groups and material for adults who wish 
to study this problem of happier racial 
relations may be requested from: 


Bureau for Intercultural Education 
119 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Dr. Stewart G. Cole, Director 

West Coast Office of the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education 

Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Room 329 

Los Angeles 15, California 


Bulletin Cover 


The attractive cut on the cover of the 
Bulletin is used through the courtesy of 
the San Francisco Public Schools. 








HAVE YOU TRIED THIS? 


In most secondary schools there is a 
home room or office period held during 
the day though the name and the form 
may vary. At John Muir Junior High 
School, Los Angeles, there is a daily 
home room period at the beginning of 
the day and the same pupils and teach- 
ers meet together, as far as possible, dur- 
ing the entire three year period of the 
pupil's enrollment. 


A librarian is elected or appointed in 
each home room and he reports once a 
week to the library for overdue notices. 
Each week the library assistants arrange 
overdue book cards under home rooms 
and type the lists in triplicate. One 
copy is called for by the home room 
librarian, one is posted at the circulation 
desk, and the third copy is mounted in 
the Library Home Room Overdue Book. 
This is a loose leaf book with home room 
guides numerically arranged. On the 
right hand page is posted the overdue 
list and on the opposite nage is noted 
the payment of the overdues and the 
clearance of the pupil's record. This 
list aids the home room librarians to 
follow-up the overdue records of their 
own groups. 

The home room librarians are an in 
valuable help to the librarian not only 
in such practical matters as keeping the 
overdue books to the minimum but also 
in acting as publicity agents for the 
library. They take news about books 
and exhibits to their home rooms and 
stimulate the interest of the other chil- 
dren by their own enthusiasm. Several 
times during the term they meet as a 
service group; they elect their officers 
each term and have their picture in the 
annual as a group. These students make 
excellent recruits for future classes and 
perhaps, even for the library profession 
in the years ahead. 

HELEN F. ESTILL 
John Muir Junior High School 
Los Angeles 
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The Elementary School Library 
In The Post-War Years 








In these days when everyone from the 
corner grocer to the giant industrial 
corporation is doing post-war planning 
it seems that the elementary school li- 
brarian should project future activities. 
Without vision libraries, too, can perish. 


From the librarian’s point of view 
future activities may be conceived in 
terms of children’s needs and in terms 
of social conditions and pressures. He 
would be a rash prophet, indeed, who 
would suggest that the needs of indi- 
vidual children will change greatly in 
the post-war years. Children will still 
need books for enjoyment, for informa- 
tion, for increased understanding and 
insight, for sharing experiences with 
others.. Good books will continue to 
contribute to the wholesome personality 
growth of individual children and pre- 
sent ideas and attitudes associated with 
worthy citizenship in our democracy. 
In the realm of social conditions and 
pressures, however, the school librarian 
must be prepared for more changes. 


There are at least four possible de- 
velopments in general social conditions 
which may affect the work of the school 
librarian: 


1. The hope for a peaceful world. 


Of all the aspirations and hopes of 
men in the post-war years that for a 
peaceful world will come first. At the 
moment of writing at least three factors 
seem to influence such hopes and plans: 
(a) the steps taken to deal with the 
aggressor nations, Germany and Japan 
(b) the shape and work of an interna- 
tional organization and (c) the changes 
in the educational systems of Allied 
and enemy countries to build firmer 
foundations of international under- 
standing, co-operation and trust. 





DAVID H. RUSSELL 


School of Education, University of California 
Berkeley 


It is in the third factor that librarians 
have the greatest part to play. In re- 
cent years writers and librarians have 
worked to make available books that 
give true and interesting pictures of 
other lands and peoples. Many chil- 
dren of America know that “children 
of Japan are like themselves in their 
love for their toys; that children of 
Spain enjoy playing certain games in 
the streets, as they do; that children 
in Germany watch for Kriss Kringle 
as they do for Santa Claus.”! The ele- 
mentary school with the good library 
has done much to build favorable atti- 
tudes to other peoples. Much more 
needs to be done, especially with older 
children. 

At times in the past education has 
been used as a national policy that led 
to ill-will, aggression and war. Librari- 
ans can help reverse this policy by 
sharing in “the systematic and deliber- 
ate use of education, on a worldwide 
basis and plan, to help safeguard the 
peace and to help extend the democracy 
for which this Second World War is 
being fought.” 
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The greater consciousness of the 
need for “functional literacy.” in a 
democracy. 
The demands of technical modern 
warfare have focussed the spotlight on 
the need of a high level of reading 
ability in modern military life. Census 
takers no longer regard as literate a 
civilian who can only sign his name. 
Modern living, military or civilian, 
seems to require a reading ability at 
least equivalent to that of the average 
fourth grade pupil. People below this 
standard are “functionally illiterate”; 
they cannot read enough to carry on 














ordinary business of living. Army 
originally running into hun- 
thousands have revealed the 
need of a determined campaign to im- 
prove standards of literacy throughout 
the United States. No democracy can 
survive and grow from strength to 
strength unless it is based on the 
foundation of a literate, thoughtful 
citizenry 

School 


ICi1 


librarians will have an in 
easing part to play in raising the 
standards of literacy throughout our 
country. They can help people under- 
stand that the ability to recognize a 
few hundred words is not enough for 
modern needs. Research studies indi- 
cate that one of the best means of 
ncreasing reading ability is through a 
program of free reading where children 
have accessible to them a large range 
f reading materials suited to their dif- 
ferent abilities. In addition, librarians 
can encourage the reading of current 
newspapers, magazines and pamphlets. 
They can make pupils familiar with 
the usual means of consulting authori- 
Thus they can help de- 
literacy that really functions 
standard of thoughtful citizen- 
ip essential to the complex life of 
our democratic social order. 
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The increase in leisure time. 


Many believe that em- 
ployment and production levels will not 
decline sharply for several years after 
peace comes but increased leisure seems 
inevitable in the post-war era. At the 
moment many children are employed 
several hours a day because there is work 
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economists 


In states where child labor laws are 
enforced, their employment is the sort 
that will be affected first by the return 
of other workers 
adults, will have 


Children, as well as 
more leisure time in 
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the future than they have now. There 
will be many ways of filling this time 
in sports and other activities. but li- 
brarians have a duty to perform in pre 
paring for the increased demand for 
books that comes in periods of unem- 
ployment. 


4. The increase in the production of 
children’s books. 

Book trade publications suggest that 
some forty million children’s books or 
“juveniles” were published in the United 
States in'1943, an increase of some ten 
million over 1942. Booksellers indicate 
that in 1944 the demand for children’s 
books was even greater than in 1943. 
While some of this purchasing is due to 
the scarcity of many children’s toys, 
there seems to be a genuine rise in de- 
mand for children’s literature. This de- 
mand will undoubtedly increase as chil- 
dren’s librarians are able to fill it and 
whet appetites for still more books. 

These, then, are four general factors 
that will exert an important influence on 
the work of school librarians. Each li- 
brarian, in turn, will be affected by local 
conditions and will be working toward 
a number of specific objectives. These 
may include such purposes as making 
the school library even more an integral 
part of the whole school program, im- 
proving physical conditions such as 
shelving and display centers, building up 
weak parts of the book collection and 
eliminating some books purchased in the 
last few years, and improving services 
to school and community. Other library 
activities are described in a recent issue 
of an educational journal.+- General con 
ditions and special local needs will each 
challenge the individual librarian. 


The way this challenge is met will be 
a determining factor not only in the 
future of education, but in the whole 
life of our country and interdependent 


world 
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Information, Please! 











ELIZABETH NEAL 


Choirman, Professional Committee 
Southern Section 


A “problem clinic” is the latest venture of the Professional Committee of 
the Southern Section. This afternoon conference was held on March 3rd in the 
Lecture Room of the Los Angeles Public Library. It was the outgrowth of a 
need voiced to the Professional Committee Chairman by some of the members 
of the Southern Saction. As is generally true, in this area many school libraries 
are being administered by relatively inexperienced librarians or by teachers who 
have had no professional library training. And so it was thought that it might 
be helpful to pool experiences in an effort to discover some of the answers to 
the many perplexing problems which daily confront school librarians. 


Preparation for this conference was made well in advance. First, a ques 
tionnaire was circulated to over two hundred school librarians in the southland 
asking if such a proposed meeting was desired, when would be the most con 
venient time to hold it, and what were the specific problems which should be 
discussed. From the subjects most frequently listed seven leading ones were 
selected. Next a librarian of proven ability and experience was assigned to 
each topic. 

The seven librarians who led in the discussion and the topics which they 
presented were: 

Marjorie Van Deusen, Belmont High School, Los Angeles 


Cooperation with administration and faculty 


Abbie Doughty, James A. Garfield High School, Los Angeles 
Book buying problems. Budgets. 


Winifred Skinner, Pasadena Junior College 
Library records — minimum essentials 


Clara Josselyn, John Muir Elementary School, Long Beach 
Reduction of overdues 


Hope Potter, South Pasadena High School 
Controlling book loss 
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Margaret Glassey, Emerson Junior High School, Los Angeles 
Teaching the use of the library to the entire student body 


Helen Herney, Los Angeles City College 
Helpful publicity aids 


Each of these librarians was allowed twenty minutes in which to present 
her subject, lead in discussion, and answer any question which might be raised 
by the audience. 


The attendance at the conference was most gratifying. The fact that more 
than eighty school librarians, many of them traveling from distant points (onc 
from as far north as Bishop and sent by her administration with expenses paid) 
chose to devote a Saturday afternoon to such a project is some tangible measure 
of the active, forward-looking vision of school librarians. It is a real indication 
of individual desire to do a better job and of willingness to share with others 
the fruit of varied experience. The chairman would like to say that any success 
which this meeting attained is due in full to the seven school librarians who led 
the discussion, and who spent precious time and sincere thought in preparation 


In the following article an effort has been made to summarize the findings 
of this conference with the hope that others who were unable to attend may 
profit. The topics are listed in the order of their presentation. 


I. How to stimulate interest in the library on the part of administration and faculty. 


1. A reading librarian “And he was wondrous wise.” = 
To create interest we must know our wares at first hand. es 
2. An interesting library. “When the pie was opened.” | 1 
oe en ee | —— de 


This applies to the book collection and also to the appear- 

ance of the library room. Interesting books, well displayed, “Let me in.” 
exhibits, the general attractiveness of the room itself—all of these play 
their part in making the library a place to which one will want to return. 


3. An interested librarian. “What makes the lamb love Mary so?” 
Interest is reciprocal. Why should we expect teachers and principals 
to show interest in the library when the librarian shows no interest in 
their work or hobbies? How can the librarian evidence her interest? 

Individual notes about books and articles which might be of interest. 
A book put into a teacher’s hands. 
Book jackets offered for a teacher's bulletin board. 

4. Publicity. “Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn.” 


One cannot be interested in something he knows nothing about. 
Attractive book lists and timely bibliographies. 
Library column in the school paper. 
Bulletin board for faculty. 
Library news at faculty meetings. 
Exhibit case in main hall used occasionally for library displays. 
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5 Faculty participation in the library. “He put in his thumb.’ 


Effort put into a thing increases interest in it. 
Faculty participation in book selection. 
Department exhibits in the library. 
Classes in the library. 
Know the faculty needs, what they are doing, how you can help 


6. A library that gives pleasure. “This little pig got roast beef. 


Every contact with the library should leave a pleasant impression. 
‘Human beings tend to repeat the actions that bring 
pleasing or satisfying consequences, and to avoid 
those that result in unpleasantness or annoyance.” 
Roberts. Psychology you can use. 
Library tea with faculty members doing the book reviewing. 
(Let the men of the faculty do the serving occasionally!) 
Celebrate special days or events. 
(China book week. “*25,000th accession” featuring some worth- 
while latest addition.) 


7. Constructive planning. “Jack be nimble, Jack be quick.’ 


Make all requests to faculty or administration definite and constructive. 
Know what you want, what it will cost, where you can get it. 
When things can’t be helped, accept the inevitable with good grace. 
“A pretty good firm is Watch & Waite; 
And another is Attit, Early & Layte; 
And still another is Doo & Dairet; 
But the best is probably Grinn & Barrett.” 


I]. Book buying problems. Budgets. (yh 
“Where is your money? ‘I've forgot’.” \~ 


Some one has said a budget is worrying about money before 
you spend it as well as afterwards. 


>: 
a / ‘ : j “*Spend me!"’ 

Faculty participation in book purchasing should be encouraged, ' 

and provision should be made for it in the library budget. This departmental 
budget should not be so large as to induce indiscriminate buying. 

Extended duplication should be restrained until the librarian has had an 
opportunity to examine the book and try it out in actual use. Duplication 
by ten is a suggested maximum. For suggested budgets consult Fargo, L. F. 
The library in the school. American Library Association, 1939. 


III. Library records — minimum essentials. 


“She had so many children she didn’t know what to do.” “8 , 
Library records are not kept for the sheer fun of it. \ 
We keep records:- 


“*Keep me!"” 
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(1) As custodians of public property, the owners of which have a 
right to an accounting. 

(2) To use as statistical data with which to fortify our requests for 
needed books, equipment, assistance, etc. (Administrators are not 
impressed with impassioned oratory or glittering generalities.) 

(3) To use as a measuring stick to compare with other comparable 
libraries. 

For the annual statistical report which should be submitted to superintendent 
or principal, the following information is desirable: 


(1) Number of volumes in the collection. 
It is often helpful to keep a count by classification, in order 
to observe the balanced growth of the book collection and to 
avoid deficiencies which might otherwise creep in. 
Record accessions by year, by binding, by purchase, by gifts, 
by previous accession. 
Volumes withdrawn, lost and paid for, discarded, missing. 
Circulation, daily average Sept.-June, overnight, week, reserve, 
faculty, total circulation. 
(4) Record of fines, books lost and paid for. 
(5) Special data on anything which gives a significant picture of 
some special phase of library work or service. These special 
reports need not always be a part of the annual report. 


IV. Reduction of overdues. 


“O dear, O dear, what can the matter be?” / a 
= i 


Seek and deserve faculty cooperation. Cultivate a mutuai 
respect for the problems of faculty and librarian. 
Send notices of overdues regularly. 


“I’m late!’’ 
Provide convenient places for return of books both when the library is 
open and when it is closed. 

Use posters to encourage prompt return of books. (One school reports 
the successful use of a “Library Banner” awarded at intervals to the home 
room having the best circulation and the least number of overdue books.) 
Three high schools reported that they no longer impose fines for overdue 


books. 


V. Controlling book loss. 


“Goosey, goosey, gander, whither dost thou wander?” 


This is partly an administrative problem on the part of the librarian. 

She should determine the best location of the charging desk with respect to exits. 
She should provide adequate supervision of exits. 

She should arrange for ready access to books. 

She should keep red tape at a minimum. 

The solution lies not in punishment but in the development 
of a sound educational program in recognized good sportsman 
ship and fair play. 





“T’'m lost!’’ 
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VI. Teaching the use of the library to the entire student body. 


Who teaches it and how? “Said Simple Simon to the pieman, 


‘Let me taste your wares 


This is the joint responsibility of teachers and librarian. ja 
Library orientation is the special responsibility of the Lint file 
librarian. + 


Introductory talks to teachers. * 
Printed guides (Print on gummed paper which can 
be pasted in student's note book) 


**Teach me how!”’ 


The use of books and reference tools should be taught in the classroom, 
and in the library by the classroom teacher. 


Teaching the love of books and reading is the joint task of classroom 
teacher and the librarian. 


Introductory material: 


A basic text for every pupil is very desirable 


Mott and Baisden. Children’s book on how to use books and libraries 
Scribner, 1937. 

Boyd, Jessie. Books, libraries and you. Scribner, 1941. 

Work books developed by the teacher. 

Films and slides. 


How the librarian may assist the classroom teacher. 


to 
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Loan reference books for study in the classroom. 

Provide sets of sample catalog cards and facsimile pages of reference 
tools, e.g. Who's Who, Readers’ Guide. 

Teach certain lessons if requested to do so by the teacher 

Provide key to correction of test papers 

Keep file of lesson plans which have been used successfully for future 
suggestion. 

Require the pupil to use the skill which he has acquired when he comes 
to the library. 

Be not too critical of classroom teacher (layman to us) instruction in 
reference books. 


Seek out new ways of correlating the teaching of library skills with 


subject content in the classroom. 


VII. Helpful publicity aids in interesting students in reading. 


Student interest in reading can be stimulated by: wo 





Jack Spratt could eat no fat, his wife could eat no lean.” 


Personal recommendations of the librarian. 
Exhibits of new books, student owned books. 
Book lists and notes in school publications. f 
Book jackets mounted and filed in loose leaf binders by subjects. iL 

A card file of fiction, annotated, arranged by subject. 

Book review programs. “Look at me!”? 


Hobbies. 











Library program in the auditorium. 
Library teas, with special talks by authors, teachers, students or librarian. 
Special shelf for recreational reading, rental collection, ete. 

Posted annotated lists of new books. 

Lists suggested by students. 


Speaking of publicity: 


Display your wares. 





Design for timeliness by relating exhibits to student problems, units of 
instruction, special school events and programs. 
Select slogans which are catchy, compelling. Current phrases and book 
titles make good captions, i. e. 
Happy Landings 
Liberty Belles 
Target for today 
When Johnny Comes Marching Home 
A Time for Decision 
Choose materials that give a lively variety to the exhibit. Use objects 
intimately associated with its theme. Keep a file of book jackets 
to double for the books. 
Make the arrangement simple, arresting. Keep at eye level. Avoid too 
much balance. Be sure that colorful backgrounds do not overshadow 
the idea that books and their reading are the purpose of the exhibit. 


Look for ideas: 





In store windows. 

In magazines (see Display of The Month page in Wilson Bulletin.) 

For novelties and striking paper visit McLogan’s, 1108 South Main St., 
Los Angeles. 

For pin-in-back white composition letters write Mitton’s Display Letters, 
Redlands, California. 

Subject posters by Ralph Avery and Norman Kent are sold by H. W. 
Wilson Company and are especially good for bookshelf or desk 
displays. Set of six, either 8Y)” by 11” by 14” is only $1. 

Write the Pictograph Corporation, 142 Lexington St., New York 16, 
for novel ideas. 

Consult the Display World, a monthly magazine, for good ideas for plans 
and materials. 


A useful reference book is Fargo, L. F. Activity book for school libraries. 
American Library Association, 1933. A new edition is coming 
Out soon. 


On the air: 


Write the national broadcasting companies for their monthly educational 
bulletins (free of charge) for advance information and announcements 
of interesting programs with related reading materials. 











RECRUITMENT ACTIVITIES 


On Saturday, February 24th, the 
members of the Professional Committee, 
Northern Section, assisted by Bess Land- 
fear, Helen Price, Elizabeth Patton, 
Orcena Dawson and Elizabeth Groves, 
met in the Library School rooms at the 
University of California to assemble and 
distribute material relative to recruiting 
for librarianship. This is the major pro- 
ject undertaken by the Professional 
Committee this year. 

The recruitment material consisted of 
a reprint of the pamphlet Passing the 
Book, a brief description of the programs 
offered by the three library schools in 
California, and a cover letter. This was 
sent to five supervisors of school libraries, 
to the president and the librarian of 
twelve teacher training institutions, to 
the head counselor and librarian of fifty- 
seven high schools, to two hundred 
fifty-one senior high schools and eighteen 
junior colleges in Northern California. 

Jewel Gardiner, Chairman 
Professional Committee 
Northern Section 


School Library Planning 

The December 1944 issue of School 
Executive contains five articles on plan- 
ning the school library program, written 
by leaders in that field at the request of 
Illustrated by 
photographs, the articles discuss “Func- 
tions and Standards for a School Li 
brary” by Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas: 
“The Contents of a School Library” by 
Jessie Edna Boyd; “Housing a School 
Library” by Mrs. Margaret M. Ross; 
“Good School Libraries in Operation” 
by Mildred L. Batchelder; and “The 
School Library as a Community Enter 
prise’ by Sarah L. Jones. 


the managing editor 


Gertrude Memmler Nunes is a mem- 
ber of the 


Northern Section. 


Professional Committee, 
Through an over 
sight her name was omitted in the Janu 
ary issue which listed the membership 


of all committees 





On the screen: 


The Library Journal under a column “Motion Pictures” lists films 


based on books and plays either completed or in production. 


Arrange for showings of films about books and libraries. 


Watch educa- 


tional and library publications and motion picture guides for an- 
nouncements of up-to-date materials. 


Write to The Council on Books in War Time, 347 Fifth Ave., New 


York, for poster service for all imperative books. 


$2.00 a year. 


Se 


Service charge, 


~ 


“Good bye!’’ 


Editor’s note: 


We are indebted to Fred Lueders, Art Director, Cx 


that illustrate this article. 


mpton Junior College, for the Owl and the lively books 
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Literary “Must” 


We'll let Margaret Girdner tell it to 
you—since it’s her story anyway, inter- 
rupting just long enough to remind you 
she is supervisor of texts and libraries 
of the San Francisco Public Schools. 


“When I give a new baby a book, it is 
always the same one; and whenever I 
talk about children’s books, I recommend 
one above all others . . . Mother Goose. 
Imagine, then, my chagrin to discover 
many of the students of Galileo High 
hadn’t even heard of it. Of course, I 
campaigned ardently; even put up a sign 
“At last! A Mother Goose for grown- 
ups!” 

“The book was taken out, too, and I 
thought I was doing well, until I met 
an Italian youngster named Eddie. Eddie 
had never read Mother Goose. In short, 
Eddie had never read any book. How 
he got into high school I don’t know, 
unless ‘the pictures helped me enough,’ 
as he said. (Eddie’s brother was one of 
the more prosperous bootleggers during 
those prohibition days. Perhaps that had 
something to do with it.) 


“Anyway, some time after I met 
Eddie, he came to me at the library—to 
ask for a book. He didn’t really want to 
read one, he hurriedly explained, but his 
English teacher thought he should. And 
Try though I did to find 

copiously illustrated, wide-margined 
volume, I apparently ended Eddie's 
school career by giving him that book. 

1e very next week he dropped out of 
school. 


‘she’s SO nice , 


“T was walking down Polk Street some 
months later when a lusty shout swirled 
over the trafhc noises. “Miss Gir-r-r-dner! 
Oh, Miss GIR-R-R-D—ner! I peered 
vainly up and down the sidewalk and 
then my eye was caught by a huge beer 
truck wedging curbwards through snarl- 
ing trafhc. And there enthroned on the 
driver's seat was Eddie! 


“ “Hello, Eddie! How are you?’ I 
megaphoned through my hands. But he 
was too excited to acknowledge formal- 


ities. 
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On the morning of February 3rd 
members of the Southern Section drank 
their coffee and munched their toast and 
settled back in their chairs for the usual 
routine of book reviews. And then 
Marjorie Van Deusen came forth with 
her challenge. She stated that she had 
received an urgent request from the 
American Association of School Librari- 
ans for a highly selective list of recent 
books for young people that must be 
in the office of The Booklist by Feb- 


ruary 7th. 


The suggestion that the usual reviews 
be discarded in favor of the selection 
of a list of “bests” was enthusiastically 
accepted and the work began. Members 
nominated their favorites, reviewed them 
extemporaneously, and wrote annota- 
tions on the spot. Heated discussions 
arose over the relative merits of certain 
books but at the end of the hour the 
list was completed and turned over to a 
committee for final editing. Altogether 
this meeting turned out to be the most 
interesting and unusual Breakfast of the 
Year, for its impromptu character had 
made book reviewing really fun. 


“ “Miss Girdner, he ejaculated, ‘I am 
going to have a baby!’ 

* ‘Really, Eddie? Why that’s wonder- 
ful, I shouted back, ignoring the snick- 
ers of passers-by. 


““*And, Miss Girdner,’ he rushed on, 
‘what was the name of that book you 
said every kid oughta’ read—?’ ” 

Reprinted from San Francisco Life. 
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Auditory Aids In The School Library 


The rapidly expanding character of 
the modern school library is, no doubt, 
decidedly familiar to every school li- 
brarian. No longer is it sufficient to 
regard the library as a source of reading 
matter for students and teachers, as 
once may have been the case. Today 
the librarian finds herself in a kev posi- 
tion to make available to her school 
community a wide variety of visual ma- 
terials, in the form of such items as art 
reproductions, charts, and posters. To 
provide a true pool of resources for a 
school, librarians have found the printed 
page to be only a portion of their field 
of resources. 


To these materials, we may now add 
another type—the auditory aid—with 
which today’s school librarian will un- 
doubtedly wish to be familiar. Although 
the field is a relatively new one, it is 
rapidly growing, so that she can easily 
make a variety of such materials avail- 
able to those whom she serves. It is the 
purpose of this article to suggest some 
lines of approach in adding others to 
the already many uses of the school 
library. 


Many librarians have put themselves 
in touch with the various scources of 
advance program information, if one 
may judge by the posters to be seen in 
some schools, calling attention to such 
programs as the University of Chicago 
Round Table, Cavalcade of America, 
and Human Adventure. Such data is 
easily obtainable from the broadcasting 
stations or from the sponsors of pro- 
grams, and definite information, regu- 
larly posted, concerning the subjects of 
specific broadcasts is a large factor in 
encouraging the use of radio materials 
in teaching, whether in the classrooms 
or for homevlistening. Every librarian 
should be on the mailing-lists of the 
networks, as well as on those of the 
local stations; the broadcasters are 
anxious to secure publicity for their 
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offerings and are glad to furnish advance 
information. 


The posting of program data will not, 
however, satisfy the librarian’s desire to 
serve; it will be necessary to make avail 
able to teachers some of the information 
which has been published giving sug- 
gestions as to utilization techniques 
These techniques have not, fortunately, 
become standardized, but most teachers 
will wish to learn of the experience of 
others before branching out into experi- 
mentation in the fascinating field of 
auditory aids to teaching. To such 
standard books as Margaret Harrison’s 
Radio in the Classroom could be added 
some of the growing file of pamphlet 
material in this field. The booklet, Hou 
To Use Radio in the Classroom, which 
was edited by Norman Woelfel for the 
National Association of Broadcasters, is 
an excellent short presentation of practi- 
cal experience. Radio and the Teaching 
of English, by Seerley Reid, is a special 
study published by the Evaluation of 
School Broadcasts at Ohio State Uni 
versity, from whom may be _ secured 
many pertinent research bulletins of 
great value. Any teacher working with 
auditory aids soon realizes that there is 
no definite line of procedure for correct 
utilization, a matter which makes experi 
mentation more enticing, but such works 
as those named will help in avoiding 
discouraging classroom results. 


Periodicals in the auditory and visual 
fields will enable teachers to keep in 
touch with the latest developments in a 
rapidly changing phase of educational 
work. Journals of this type include the 
Journal of the Association for Education 
by Radio, the News Letter of the Bureau 
of Educational Research at Ohio State 
University, and the Service Bulletin of 
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the Federal Radio Education Committee. 

Files of these publications will constitute 
useful addition to the school library’s 

collecticn of professional magazines. 


A word should be said here about a 
form of instructional procedure which 
merits a good deal of study, for student 
response to it has, in my experience, 
been decidedly encouraging. I refer to 
the presentation of radio scripts by stu- 
dent groups, whether it be over the air 
or not: as a classroom project, as an 
assembly program, or as a real broad- 
cast, this learning experience is one which 
students welcome and on which they 
will expend lavish effort. This being the 
case, it is worth suggesting to the li- 
brarian that she make available to teach- 
students some of the many 
scripts which have been published. Not 
nly are series, such as the “Cavalcade 
f America’, available in book form, 
but more and more collections of scripts 
from the school 


ers and 


re coming presses: 
librarians are familiar with the work 
being done by Norman Corwin and 
other outstanding radio writers. Some 


of their scripts are of such obvious merit 
that they call for actual presentation, 


rather than mere reading 


The librarian might well consider 
building up a file of individual scripts, 
which may be gathered from a number 
Many appear, sometimes in 
abbreviated form, in periodicals; others 
may be obtained from various sources of 
listribution, one of the most significant 
of which is the Writers’) War Board, 
122 East 42nd Street, New York City 
catalog of the Educational Radio 
Script and Transcription Exchange, a 
service of the Federal Radio Education 
Committee in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, should be on the shelves of the 
well-equipped library, for it lists a large 
number of scripts available on loan to 
schools and other public-service organ- 
1Zations 





So far we have been considering 
printed materials pertinent to the field 
of auditory aids. Librarians are already 
becoming aware of the fact that their 





budgeting plans should include pro- 
vision for additions to their files of 
phonograph records and transcriptions of 
radio programs. . Musical recordings and 
teaching records, especially for the ele- 
mentary grades, are to be found in many 
school libraries. The presence of tran- 
scriptions is not so prevalent, although 
much study has been given to their use 
in schools. The school librarian inter- 
ested in filling what may be a blind-spot 
in her dominion will find Robert Miles’ 
handbook, Recordings for School Use, 
a gold-mine of suggestions, with critical 
evaluative data. More recent informa- 
tion is to be found in the listings of 
New Tools for Learning, New York 
City, along with the names of related 
pamphlets and films, if a teacher should 
desire to experiment in the correlation 
of several teaching aids. The catalog 
of the Recordings Division of the New 
York University Film Library gives data 
on many educational recordings available 
for purchase or rental; discs in the fields 
of consumer education and postwar re- 
construction should be of particular in- 
terest to teachers in the social studies. 


The growing understanding of the 
value of sound-recording equipment on 
the part of school administrators is find- 
ing more and more schools in a position 
to make their own recordings. The nov- 
elty of such a teaching technique will 
probably lead many teachers to become 
interested in experimentation along this 
line, once they are aware of its exist- 
Not only will their students find 
the production of radio playlets a stimu 
lating experience, but the files of the 
library will be expanded with material 
of permanent value to other classes. If 
a department in the school can find no 
transcriptions to fit a particular teaching 
need, the librarian might well suggest 
the production of an original script and 
transcription for addition to the library. 
This type of project will appeal to the 
teacher challenged by the pioneering as- 
pects of her craft. 


The librarian in the modern school 
will become increasingly aware of the 
fact that auditory aids cover a large 
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number of types of materials. To make 
their utilization in effective teaching 
more widespread the school librarian 
will find her ingenuity challenged and 
her interest stimulated as she adds to 
the library's collection of new types of 
teaching materials. Pioneering work in 
developing various aspects of the field 
of auditory aids needs to be done, and 
the school librarian is in a singularly 
strategic spot for its encouragement. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION AND 
MATERIALS IN AUDITORY AIDS 


1. Periodicals 

a. Journal of the Association for Educa- 
tion by Radio 
Association for Education by Radio 
228 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

b. The News Letter 
Bureau of Educational Research 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


c. Service Bulletin of the FREC 
Federal Radio Education Committee 
U.S. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency 
Washington, D.C. 


2. Advance Program Information and 
Teachers’ Manuals 


a. This Is the National Broadcasting 
Company 
National Broadcasting Company 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N.Y. 


b. School of the Air of the Americas 
Teachers’ Manual 
Columbia Broadcasting System 
485 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N.Y. 


c. Standard School Broadcast Teachers’ 
Manual 
Standard School Broadcast 
225 Bush Street 
San Francisco, California 


d. Announcements of networks, local 
stations, and program sponsors 


w 


Books and pamphlets on Classroom 
Utilization 
a. Harrison. Radio in the Classroom 


(Prentice-Hall, New York, 1937.) 


b. Woelfel (ed.), How To Use Radio in 
the Classroom (National Association 
of Broadcasters, Washington, D.C.) 








c. Reid 
lish (Evaluation of School Broad- 
casts, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 1941 25¢) 


Radio and the Teaching of Eng- 


d. New Tools for Learning about War 
and Postwar Problems (New Tools 
for Learning, 280 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. 7 ) 

e. A Catalogue of Selected Educational 
Recordings. (Recordings Division, 
New York University Film Library, 
Washington Square, New York 3, 
N. Y.) 

f. Miles. Recordings for School Use: A 
Catalog of Appraisals (World Book 
Co., 1942.) 

g. Catalog of Educational Radio Scrip 
Exchange and Transcription Service 
for Schools (Educational Radio 
Script and Transcrivtion Exchange, 
Federal Radio Education Committee, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) 


Activity Book No. 2, Library Pro- 
jects for Children and Young People 
(A.L.A.) by Lucile F. Fargo is scheduled 
to appear on April 1. A “recipe book” 
for integrating the school library with 
the life of the school, it describes briefly 
hundreds of activities successfully used 
by teachers, pupils, and librarians work- 
ing together. Emphasis is at the junior 
and senior high school level. Like its 
companion volume Activity Book for 
School Libraries (1938, $2.50), it con- 
tains much of interest and use to public 
libraries. Indexed. Probable price, 


ey © 
$2.50. 


Olive Leonard, Gardena High School, 
Gardena, reports that she has on hand 
two complete sets of the Colorado River 
Aqueduct News which she will be glad 
to send to any school which would like 
them. The only cost would be the trans- 
portation charges. 


A Plea 


A gremlin came to our library one day 

Without permission he took away 

Our newest and most cherished book! 

Library gremlin! Bring back what you 
took. 


Plaint of the South Pasadena School Librarians 
Submitted by Hope Potter 





Probing Our Prejudices 








Because it deals directly with the 
causes and cure of prejudice, primarily 
racial prejudice, in language and with 
examples that are meaningful and chal- 
lenging to the American high school 
student, Hortense Powdermaker’s slim 
volume Probing Our Prejudices is an 
important and valuable book. 


The plan is simple. Headings of the 


beok’s five chapters clearly indicate its 
scope: What is Prejudice? Prejudice 
in the World Today; How We Get 


Our Prejudices; What Prejudice Does 
to Us; What We Can Do About It. 
Each of the first four chapters is fol- 
lowed by several “Questions for Dis- 
cussion”; the fifth chapter first advocates 
doing something, and then outlines a 
number of specific steps which might 
be taken by a club or class, or by the 
individual high school student who 
wishes to help eradicate prejudice, both 
in himself and others. These suggested 
activities include questionnaires, discus- 
sion, research into history both past and 
contemporary, a school-year program to 
include speakers, and visits to sections 
of the community where special minori- 
ties reside. 


This small book is one of a series of 
manuals published under the auspices of 
The Bureau of Intercultural Education, 
which has made it a practice to submit 
the manuscripts to a number of critics 
for their appraisal. The author, As- 
sistant Professor of Anthropology at 
Queens College, New York, has thus 
had the benefit of the st iggestions of a 
number of people of varying religious 
and racial backgrounds. The “Suggested 
School Activities” have been provided 
by Helen Frances Storen, formerly Di- 
rector of Social Studies, Hamtramck, 
Michigan. 

Race prejudice, and also the prejudices 
which exist against people of minority 


Powdermaker, H Probing our prejudices. 


Harper, 1944. 
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Santa Monica Junior College 


religious and national backgrounds are 
here presented in a comprehensive and 
straightforward manner. The style is 
simple and clear and the frequent use 
of anecdote and illustration makes the 
subject interesting enough to be read 
with enjoyment by most high school 
youngsters. The author does not try to 
evade or avoid any of the issues involved 
in the presentation of her subject as it 
pertains to the life of the pupil in high 
school. The prejudice which prevents 
an attractive Jewish girl from being 


asked to join a high school club is 
pointed out; likewise, the prejudice 
which causes indignation against an 


American boy born in this country of 
Chinese parents who brings an Ameri- 
can girl born of English parents to a 
school dance. 


Historic, economic, and psychological 
causes in the development of prejudice 
are carefully and clearly explained. And 
in addition to warning the student 
against the dangers of prejudice, this 
little volume teaches the importance of 
appreciating the contributions to our 
happiness and welfare which have been 
made by people different from ourselves. 
One particularly fine and valuable pas- 
sage specifically emphasizes the debt we 
owe, in the enjoyment of our present 
standard of living, to peoples from every 
geographical location, and period 
of the world’s history, whose inventions 
and products we daily use. 


race, 


Of decidedly noteworthv value, in 
these days of tension, is such a book to 
help us face issues squarely, honestly, 
and constructively, as citizens of a 
democracy which has declared superbly 
that “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness” are the “unalienable rights” 
of “all men” 


Paper, 65¢; 


ice 


cloth, $1.00. 
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and Tomorrow 


School Libraries for Today 








The story of the bulletin School Li- 
braries for Today and Tomorrow: Func- 
tions and Standards,* is a long one that 
might well begin “once upon a time. . .” 


Reali-inx the need for library plan- 
ning, the Executive Board of the Ameri- 
can Library Association appointed a 
Postwar Planning Committee in 1941 
specifically charged with the preparation 
of a statement of standards for library 
service. The first activity of the com- 
mittee resulted in the publication of 
Post-War Standards for Public Libra- 
ries.** While this bulletin was in prog- 
ress a subcommittee was authorized 
to develop a statement of standards for 
school libraries, and the president of the 
Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People was requested to make 
the appointments under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, a 
member of the A.L.A. Postwar Planning 
Committee. 


The president of the Division con- 
sulted with the chairmen of the Public 
Libraries Section and the School Li- 
braries Section (now the American As- 
soviation of School Librarians) before 
making appointments in order to have 
a variety of interests and wide geo 
graphic distribution represented on the 
committee. While an effort was made 
to have equal numerical representation 
from the two sections, only two persons 
from the Public Libraries Section ac- 
cepted the requests to serve on the Divi- 
sion committee. The representatives 
from the school librarians’ group were 
appointed as the Section’s Library Plan- 
ning Committee by its chairman and 
served for both Section and Division. 
The members of this A.L.A. subcom- 
mittee on Planning for School Libraries, 


*School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow 
**Post-War Standards for Public Libraries. 


Functions and Standards. 
A.L.A. 


1943. 


wis 


MARY PEACOCK DOUGLAS 


State School Library Adviser 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


whch was alco the Division Postwar 
Planning Committee, were as follows: 
Frances Henne, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, IIL; 
Anna Clark Kennedy, Senior Supervisor 
of School Libraries, State Education De- 
partment, Albany, N. Y.; Lesley New- 
ton, Director of Work with Children 
and Schools, Public Library, Lakewood, 
Ohio; Oscar McPherson, John Dixon 
Library, Lawrenceville School, Law- 
renceville, N. J.; Marjorie H. Van Deu- 
sen, Belmont High School, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Marion Young, Director of Work 
with Children, Public Library, Des 
Moines, Iowa; and Mary P. Douglas, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, N. C., Chairman. 


The chairman of the committee com- 
municated with the members for ideas 
and suggestions before undertaking a 
tentative statement of school library 
standards for their discussion. The first 
draft of the proposed standards was sent 
to the members of the committee and a 
limited list of consultants early in Sep- 
tember 1942. Suggestions for extensive 
revision were received through corre- 
spondence all during the next year, for 
there were no funds available for a meet- 
ing where an exchange of ideas could 
be verbally expressed. The first draft 
followed the general outline of Post-War 
Standards for Public Libraries with 
quantitative standards receiving empha- 
sis. The committee felt the necd for 
more emphasis on the qualitative aspects 
af school library work and recommended 
a complete revision of the organization 
A.L.A. 1945. 


$1.00 


$1.50. 














of the material. The chairman of the 
committee was asked to prepare this re- 
vision which she did, realizing her com- 
plete inadequacy to include all the rec 


mmendations made for the revision. 
The second draft with recognized repeti- 
tions and awkward phraseology was 


completed in June 1944. 

Prior to that time invitations had been 
sent to members of the committee and 
to a selected group of consultants to 


ttend a conference in Chicago in July 
1944 to work on the school library 
planning bulletin. These people, ap- 


proximately twenty, came at their per- 
sonal expense and worked tirelessly for 
actually writing sections of 
after discussing and accept- 
fundamental ideas. There 
isolated standard 
hich received unanimous approval, but 
majority opinion was accepted for 
every recommendation made before it 
vas included in the final report.  Fol- 
wing the meeting, the material was 
ally revised twice before it was 
submitted to the A.L.A. Council in 
October 1944 under the title School 
I braries Jor Toda and Tomorrou 


A.L.A. Council voted approval of the 
bulletin in principle after considerable 
liscussion by public librarians directed 
primarily at the statements regarding the 
responsibility of boards of education for 
library service and the status of 
the schor a teacher. Rec- 

nmendations for rephrasing these state 
epted for the final editing 
the bulletin before publication 


hr iav 
iC Udy>s, 


the Dulletin 


Ss perhaps no one 








| librarian as 


Th draft of the standards aS pre 
sented to A.L.A. Council was sent to 
] I ] j ln the 


s in the library profession 


eaders 


educational as well 

Their criti 

recommendations have been 
unt in the final editing 


A leaflet which includes direct 
tations from the bulletin togethe: 


isms ind 


with a summary table of quantitative 
I mendations is now ready for dis 
tribution under the title Highlights from 
Sct Librarie jor Today and Tomo7 


S Lit Today and T 


oe 


row.* As rapidly as possibly 10,000 
copies of this and 20,000 copies of 
A.L.A. School Library Activities 1945 
which carries the same material are be- 
ing distributed to educators and librari- 
ans. While the leaflet points up the 
bulletin, it serves only as a brief sum- 
mary and will prove inadequate without 
the interpretative information in the 
longer pamphlet. Those who expect 
many new, untried, radical ideas will be 
disappointed. Those who expect tried 
and true principles which serve as a 
yardstick for continuous growth will find 
them. 

School libraries have experienced ex- 
tensive development since the turn of 
the century when the first trained school 
librarian was employed in an eastern 
high school. Various agencies, both li- 
brary and educational, have contributed 
to this marked growth by their periodic 
examination of the trends and their ex- 
pressions of desirable standards. As yet, 
however, the standards first expressed 
through a committee of the N.E.A. 
A.L.A. under the able direction of Dr. 
C. C. Certain have not been met in 
some schools; and in other very advanced 
schools, standards which may be set up 
today have already been exceeded. A 
statement of standards is designed to 
serve as a guide for a desirable program 
and must of necessity be adapted to any 
given locale in terms of the extenuating 
circumstances there. May School Li 
braries for Today and Tomorrow: Func 
tions and Standards serve to increase the 
stature of school library service every 
where! 


Library-Book-of-the-Week 


Each week an interesting book is se 
lected and reviewed in The Poly Opti 
mist, the school paper of Francis Poly 
technic High School, Los Angeles. Either 
the librarian or one of the library stu 
dents selects the book-of-the-week. The 
plan has proved very inspiring, and has 
created considerable interest among the 
students 


A.L.A 1945. Singk 











WHAT OTHERS ARE DOING 

Derothy Chandler, formerly librarian 
of Menlo Junior College, is the director 
of the Red Cross Club for enlisted men 
at Nice. It housed 


Mediterranean palace built by an Ameri- 


is in a famous 
can millionaire as the last word in plushy 
recreation for playboys of means and 
distinction. Now it is the showpiece of 
a luxurious setup that is being planned 
for combat-weary men in the European 
area and is part of a sigantic program 


and 


comfort for thousands of our soldiers. 


of recreation, relaxation civilian 
The keyncte of the big project is to 
but the 


cemferts and luxuries he missed at the 


give a soldier not only rest, 


front—good rcoms, a chance to sleep 
between freshly laundered sheets on a 
soft mattress, to have meals in real style 
and 


and good service, and to loaf and play 


with white tablecloths silverware 
under sunny skies in spots formerly fre- 
quented by the world’s wealthiest idlers. 
For this purpose ninety-seven big hotels, 
including some of the world’s most lux- 
urious, at Cannes and Nice have been 
About 300 others will be 


full of uniformed guests when the maxi 


requisitioned. 


mum operation has been reached. 

Miss Chandler whose family lives in 
Berkeley enlisted in the Red Cross in 
September 1942 and has been overseas 
since December of that year. Prior to 
that time she had studied for six months 
at the School of Librarianship in the 
University of London, following a trip 
around the world. Her first assignment 


overseas was in London where she 


served under the direction of Mrs. Theo 


dore Roosevelt, Jr. 


Marjorie James is ‘at Manual Arts 
High School, Los Angeles, during the 
absence of Louise Roewekamp who is 
now on leave. 
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Louise Butler will appear on March 
27th at Wheeler Hall in Berkeley in a 
travel program under the auspices of the 
University of California Extension Divi 
sion. Mr. Boyd Rakestraw, Associate 
Director of the Division, has asked het 
to show her 2000 feet of color motion 
picture film on the High Sierra region 
of California. It is a program intended 
to give travel experiences to the public 
through the eyes of the movie camera, 
during these days when people cannot 
travel themselves. 

The films represent four different trips 
taken into wilderness areas of the Cali 
fornia High Sierras and illustrate dif 
ferent types and kinds of pack trips 
Each trip is located in a different region 
of the Sierra. Miss Butler will give a 
short talk on pack trips and the Sierra 
to accompany the films. 


In January Long Beach librarians en 
tertained at a delightful dinner in honor 
of Mrs. Edwina Hicks at the Masonic 
Temple. Mrs. Hicks resigned in June 
1944 as Supervisor of the School Library 
Department, Long Beach City Schools, 
and is now enjoying her career 
homemaker in San Marino. 


The large increase in enrollment in 
Long Beach schools since the beginning 
of the school year has made many 
changes necessary in the elementary staff 
during the second semester. Leigh Mar 
cel, on leave caring for her young son, 
will return one day each week to serve 
the Signal Hill School. Imogene Driver 
will be at Lafayette five days a week 
instead of four. Florence Carter will 
be at McKinley one day a week so that 
it will be possible for Dorothy Pirtle 
to remain full time at the Longfellow 
Library 


aS a 


Edith Crandall has returned from her 
leave of absence to her position in the 
Library and Textbook Section, Los An 
geles City Schools. 
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Sewice . 


and years of experience have made GAYLORDS’ 
outstanding in the Library Supply Field. 


Prompl Shipments _— 


In spite of wartime restrictions and the heavy de- 
mand for GAYLORD Supplies, Bookmending 
Materials and Library Furniture, we are prepared 
to fill promptly nearly all your library needs. 


GAYLORD BROS,, Inc. 


STOCKTON ® CALIFORNIA 


Makers of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 


Service to Libraries through 
Our California Offices 


The best of the old - The safest of the new 
Library Bureau Wood Furniture 
Library Bureau Supplies Unit Wood Book Shelving 
Kardex Visible Equipment 
Wood Filing Cabinets Filing Supplies 


Typewriters 


REMINGTON RAND, Inc. 


Library Headquarters in California 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
711 South Olive St. 41 First St. 


When purchasing from our advertisers, please mention the BULLETIN, 


BRITANNICA nov offers vox 








a comprehensive Reference Program 





Here is the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA easy-to-use 
family of four authoritative reference works: 


1 ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


The world’s greatest reference library 
. faithfully chronicling history ... pre- 
senting the knowledge of the universe com- 
pletely, authoritatively. Its 24 volumes 
have been consulted by millions of people. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


Time and time again librarians turn to 
its 12 complete volumes when solving the 
reference problems and questions of ele- 
mentary and junior high school age chil- 
dren. Facts and pictures. Prepared by 
experts . . . containing more than 50,000 
references and 5000 illustrations. 


BRITANNICA WORLD ATLAS 


Both grown-ups and students can view 
the world between the covers of this com- 
plete atlas ... find quick location of any 
place on the globe... enjoy studying 
126 new maps in full color. Thorough 
summaries of World Trade and Resources. 
. .. Geographical statistics charted and 


compared. .. . Indexed, for your 
with 100,000 entries. 


help, 


4 BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR 

A million-word, 832-page, single-volume 
encyclopaedia profusely illustrated. Here 
at the reader’s finger-tips is a single source 
for latest current events ...a quick refer- 
ence to what happened in 1944 — World 
War II, politics, medicine, labor, business, 
art, religion, education and science. A must 
in any library! (All Britannica volumes 
are tough and durable for daily handling.) 


No library today should be without these 
comprehensive reference aids, published 
only by the ENcYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
under the imprimatur of the University of 
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